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"and there is no evidence to show that the latter had its origin
in the former. On the contrary, the relative independence of
the individual will is the result of a later evolution. As the
child becomes conscious of its own will by a gradual process,
and slowly develops its own personality out of an environ-
ment which at first it scarcely distinguishes from itself, so
in the state of nature it is the common feeling, thought and
will that dominate. Man individualises himself out of a
state of social indifference; not, however, to remain separated
from the society of which he is a product, but to restore
himself to its service with powers more fully developed.
To explain egoistic action requires no far-fetched motives
or complicated trains of reflection, and they are as little
necessary to account for the simplest exercise of care for
others or the most primitive expression of a common feeling.
A man who has fallen into the water and tries to save
himself is evidently furnishing an instance of the universal
instinct of self-preservation. But for one man to jump into
the water to save another requires, it is supposed, the in-
tervention of a complicated series of processes: sympathy
to make him realise the other man's sensations, associations
that gradually overcome the supreme domination of the self-
preserving instinct, even rational reflections on the utility
of unselfish actions. Yet observation fails to prove the
existence of any of these processes which psychologists and
moralists have devised for the support of their theories.
One thing it does prove beyond a doubt, namely, that the
reaction of the will is equally immediate in the altruistic
and in the egoistic act Deliberation and reflection may
follow the act, but they do not precede it, and if they should,
they would probably tend rather to paralyse than to stimulate
the will.

If we mean by sympathy, or fellow-feeling, the mere fact
that the emotion produced by the sight of another's sorrow is